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in the East, now suddenly proceeded, under their new name of
Huns, to contribute their chapter to the history of Europe.
To study the nations of the steppes, though it may set us more
problems than it resolves, does answer some questions. The
barbarian invasions of the early Middle Ages are in a sense no
more than a sequel of the struggles which for so long had had the
steppes of Asia for their main battlefield, or at any rate the only
battlefield of which historical texts (the Chinese annalists) have
anything to tell us. Our literary sources in general tell us of the
developments in Mongolia and on the Yellow River and of those
on the banks of the Danube; but between the two tales there is a
gap. Here archaeology comes to our aid and supplies the missing
link in our chain of evidence: it is certainly not pure coincidence ,
that the early medieval art in Europe known as 'barbarian art' is
really only the continuation, almost without change, of what we
have hitherto called 'the art of the steppes.'
It is impossible without going far beyond the chronological limits
of this chapter to give this fact its full and proper emphasis, though
the researches of the experts increasingly illustrate it. But one need
only remember that it is from the soil of Hungary and Wallachia,
from tombs in the lands occupied by our European Huns after they
had broken down the barrier of the Goths, that perhaps the most
numerous and certainly the most characteristic specimens have
been recovered of an art that, with different manifestations and
traditions, reappears in the tombs of the Goths, Franks, Bur-
gundians, Vandals, Lombards, and of all the Germanic peoples of
the West. Bronze cauldrons of the Huns identical with those of
Minusinsk and Ordos have been found by the River Kapos in the
heart of Hungary; the same knives also; and the jewels in glass-
ware, the fibulae, the clasps, the perforated baldric-plates, the pins
with animal heads which characterized the art of early medieval
Europe are nothing if not the ancient art of the steppes. The
steppes, it seems, have overflowed over Europe. The historian is
Am justified in crossing the arbitrary boundaries of two so-called
continents which are really the complement of each other, in quest
of the principle of continuity without which history itself becomes
a riddle without an answer*